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^^Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  elsSy  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hofesj  ambitions y  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  fast 
who  have  upheld  Civilization's  material  -progress. 
As  we  look  backward  J  let  us  look  forward." 

CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  Newcomen  Society  of  England 
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This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad  purpose  of  the  society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  August 3, 1959, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 


"Actorum  Memores  simul  affectamus  Agenda" 
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American  Newcomen,  through  the  years,  has  honored 
numerous  notable  institutions  imthin  educational  fields, 
both  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada. 
Such  a  Newcomen  manuscript  is  this,  dealing  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  time-honored  Essex  Institute 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  whose  contributions 
since  182 1  have  been  conspicuous  in  that  they  have 
cherished  the  best  of  Americans  Heritage! 


New  England^s  frized  traditions  of  colonial  culture 

center  in  the  charm  and  grace  and  beauty  of  the  homes 

of  those  courageous  Captains  who 

sailed  the  Seven  Seas! 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem,  was 
delivered  at  the  "1957  Governor  Dummer 
Luncheon"  of  The  Newcomen  Society  in 
North  America,  held  at  The  Governor  Dum- 
m,er  Academy,  in  South  Byfield,  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A.,  when  Dr.  Merrill  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  on  July  11,  19S7 
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M.y  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

IT  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  should  meet  here  today  at 
Governor  Dummer  Academy,  the  oldest  school  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  probably  the  oldest  boarding 
school  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  honor  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute and  its  Director.  The  association  between  the  two  institutions 
is  of  long  standing  and  a  close  one. 

Born  in  Evanston,  Illinois  in  191 5,  our  speaker  today  received 
his  B.S.L.  degree  from  Northwestern  University,  in  1937.  He 
then  moved  East,  attending  Harvard  and  receiving  an  A.M. 
degree  in  1941,  and  his  Ph.D.,  in  1946. 

He  returned  to  his  alma  mater  to  teach  American  literature 
until  1 95 1,  when  be  became  a  postdoctoral  fellow  of  the  American 


Council  of  Learned  Societies,  working  on  a  biography  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  During  this  period  he  published  From  Statesman 
to  'Philosopher^  a  study  of  Bolingbroke's  Deism,  and  several  short 
articles  on  Garrison.  He  also  became  interested  in  Garrison's 
brother,  James  Holley  Garrison,  that  amazing  but  untypical  prod- 
uct of  Essex  County  who  became  a  drunkard  at  thirteen  and  wrote 
a  fascinating  set  of  reminiscences  just  before  his  early  but  not 
premature  death  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  edited  these  remi- 
niscences. 

%     '^ 

A  year  at  Bowdoin  then  followed,  after  which  he  became  the 
Director  of  the  Essex  Institute,  in  1954.  He  is  well  qualified  for 
the  job  and  comes  well  recommended,  bringing  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm and  a  scholar's  learning  to  the  job. 

The  Essex  Institute  is  a  depositary  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
set  of  records  of  any  one  county  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gold 
mine  for  historians  who  wish  to  follow  the  development  of  our 
American  heritage  by  delving  into  the  history  of  Essex  County 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  microcosm  of  all  of  America.  It  also  preserves 
probably  the  two  finest  examples  of  Federalist  architecture  still 
standing,  contemporaneously  furnished,  and  maintains  a  small  but 
excellent  museum. 

%     % 

The  Essex  Institute  is,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  such  a  Direc- 
tor, and  the  future  augurs  well  for  both  the  Institute  and  for 
scholars. 

'^     ^ 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  the  Director  of  the  Essex 
Institute:  Dr.  Walter  M.  Merrill  of  Salem. 
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My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

N^  iNETEEN  FIFTY-SEVEN  marks  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Essex  Institute  as  it  exists  today.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
Institute  first  acquired  adequate  buildings  of  its  own  and 
soon  after  both  Plummer  Hall  and  the  Daland  House  were  j  oined 
together  by  a  fireproof  hall  with  an  austere  stairway.  Nineteen 
fifty-seven  is  also  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  another  era 
in  the  Institute's  development,  for  it  was  in  1857  ^^^^  ^^  Salem 
Athenaeum  invited  the  Essex  Institute  to  share  space  in  its  newly 
completed  Plummer  Hall, 

The  Institute's  genealogy,  however,  M.r.  Chairman^  can  be 
traced  even  further  back.  Its  parents  were  the  Essex  Historical 
Society  founded  in  1821  and  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  founded  in  1833.  More  remote  ancestors  were  the  Social 
Library  of  1760  and  the  Philosophical  Library  of  1781 — not  to 
mention  two  earlier  clubs  out  of  which  these  libraries  evolved. 
The  Social  Library  had  been  founded  by  leading  merchants  and 
professional  men  in  Salem  so  that  the  town  might  have  "a  hand- 
some Library  of  valuable  books."  Apparently  the  library  was  ac- 
tive until  the  American  Revolution. 

Out  of  the  Revolution  itself  the  Philosophical  Library  devel- 
oped when  a  group  of  scientific  books  captured  in  the  Irish  Chan- 
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nel  by  a  Salem  privateer  became  the  nucleus  o£  that  library's  col- 
lections— collections  that  Nathaniel  Bowditch  considered  the  most 
important  outside  of  Philadelphia  for  his  studies  in  navigation. 

'^     "^ 

In  order  to  have  some  conception  of  the  rich  culture  and  his- 
tory upon  which  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  later  the  Essex 
Institute  were  to  draw,  we  need  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sa- 
lem and  Essex  County  of  the  century  preceding  the  formation  of 
the  Historical  Society.  Salem  of  the  1720's  was  a  provincial,  co- 
lonial village  just  entering  into  a  period  of  increasing  stability. 
The  first  war  with  France  had  been  satisfactorily  concluded.  Pi- 
rates who  had  ventured  perilously  close  to  the  Essex  County  shore 
had  been  dealt  with.  The  Queen  Anne  war  had  ended.  Salem  and 
neighboring  ports  were  learning  how  profitable  it  was  to  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  England,  and  Southern  Europe.  Although 
the  equanimity  of  life  was  to  be  interrupted  by  divisions  within 
the  Church  at  home  and  additional  wars  with  France  both  on  land 
and  at  sea,  yet  the  steady  growth  of  Salem  and  Essex  County 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century  continued.  By  the  middle  of  the 
century  Salem  possessed  three  large  fleets  of  vessels:  trading  ves- 
sels used  for  the  overseas  run  to  the  wine  islands,  Gibraltar,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  5  coastal  vessels  especially  for  trade  to  the  southern 
colonies  J  and  fishing  vessels  which  sometimes  ventured  as  far  as 
the  West  Indies.  Although  the  war  with  France  then  in  progress 
made  shipping  precarious,  it  also  increased  the  demand  for  goods  j 
therefore  the  shipping  industry  not  only  continued  but  even  ex- 
panded during  the  1750's.  The  great  Salem  shipowners  of  the 
period,  Timothy  Orne,  Benjamm  Pickman,  and  Francis  and  Joseph 
Cabot  as  well  as  the  many  men  who  owned  shares  in  the  vessels, 
became  increasingly  prosperous. 

'^     ^ 

A  few  years  before  the  Revolution  the  richest  of  the  merchants 
was  probably  Timothy  Orne,  Jr.,  who  owned  totally  or  in  part 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  vessels,  and  who  employed  as  Captains 
those  who  were  to  be  the  great  merchants  of  the  next  generation 


— men  like  John  Crowninshield,  Richard  Derby,  and  John  Gard- 
ner. Since  the  Orne  vessels  visited  a  variety  of  ports  in  the  South- 
ern Colonies,  Surinam,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  Spain 
and  Portugal,  they  accumulated  a  quantity  of  the  materials  later 
preserved  by  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  the  Essex  Institute. 
The  Orne  activities  nurtured  those  of  the  Derby  family.  Richard 
Derby  had  so  prospered  as  an  Orne  captain  that  he  was  able  to 
hand  down  to  his  son,  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  a  business  which  was 
eventually  to  make  him  the  wealthiest  of  Salem  merchants  and 
reputedly  the  first  American  millionaire.  Perhaps  the  third  most 
prosperous  Salem  family  of  this  period  were  the  Pickmans,  who 
had  extensive  investments  not  only  in  merchant  but  also  in  fish- 
ing vessels.  Like  the  Pickmans,  the  Cabots  had  interests  combining 
the  two  great  Salem  industries.  Less  prominent  at  the  time,  though 
they  were  later  to  be  Salem  leaders,  were  the  Crowninshields — 
Jonathan  and  George,  John  and  Jacob — and  the  Gardners — Sam- 
uel, Jonathan,  and  Daniel. 

^     '^ 

Thus,  the  Ornes,  Derbys,  Pickmans,  Cabots,  Crowninshields, 
and  Gardners — independent,  resourceful,  daring  men,  the  great 
entrepreneurs  of  their  day — brought  power  and  culture  to  Salem 
even  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  reflection  of  this  culture  that 
can  be  seen  so  clearly  today  at  the  Essex  Institute. 

With  the  Revolution,  Salem's  mercantile  development  paused 
for  a  decade.  The  town  played  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution 
from  the  earliest  period — in  fact  the  first  blood  shed  during  the 
war  was  on  the  occasion  of  Leslie's  Retreat,  nearly  two  months 
before  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  And  Salem  can 
boast  its  own  Paul  Revere  in  the  person  of  Benjamin  Daland 
who,  when  the  Red  Coats  approached  Salem  seeking  contraband 
guns,  rode  to  arouse  the  countryside.  Ever  since  this  event  some 
Salemites  have  felt  that  the  Revolution  really  began  in  their  town 
rather  than  in  Lexington  and  Concord.  (They  never  bother  to 
remind  people  that  the  blood  actually  shed  on  that  day  was  but 
the  playful  pricking  of  an  American  chest  by  the  point  of  an  Eng- 
lish soldier's  bayonet.)   Had  the  greatly  outnumbered  English 
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shown  less  control  and  judgment,  the  war  most  certainly  would 
have  begun  in  Salem.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  participant 
that  chill  February  day  in  1775  was  Sarah  Tarrant,  who  leaned 
out  of  her  window  just  as  Colonel  Leslie  and  his  men  were  re- 
treating from  the  North  Bridge  and  shouted: 

"Go  home  and  tell  your  master  he  sent  you  on  a  fool's  errand 
and  has  broken  the  peace  of  our  Sabbath.  What!  Do  you  think 
we  were  born  in  the  woods,  to  be  frightened  by  owls?" 

One  of  the  soldiers  pointed  a  musket  at  her. 

"Fire  if  you  have  the  courage,"  she  yelled.  "I  doubt  it." 

'^     '^ 

Of  course,  Salem  made  more  important  contributions  to  the 
American  cause  than  the  colorful  words  of  Mistress  Tarrant.  The 
town  sent  men  into  the  militia  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering,  later  Salem's  first  citizen  even  though  he  was 
neither  sea  captain  nor  merchant.  He  served  successively  as  U.S. 
Adjutant-General,  Quartermaster-General,  and,  after  the  war, 
as  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Most  Salem  and  Essex  County  men,  however,  fought  the 
war  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  A  few  of  them  served  in  the  Navy, 
which  had  its  origin  in  Essex  County  when  the  Marblehead 
schooner  Hannah  was  fitted  out  at  Beverly,  from  whence  she 
sailed  under  a  Marblehead  captain.  More  of  them  served  on  pri- 
vateers since  privateering  became  the  major  industry  of  the  area. 
The  merchants — except  for  the  Tories,  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  was  Benjamin  Pickman — armed  their  vessels  for  preying 
on  enemy  shipping,  an  occupation  that  proved  more  exciting,  if  less 
profitable,  than  trading  with  foreign  nations.  Although  Salem  Bay 
(including  Beverly  and  Danvers)  probably  had  more  privateers 
at  sea  than  any  other  American  town — averaging  all  during  the 
war  more  than  fifty  vessels  actively  engaging  the  enemy — yet  pri- 
vateering brought  no  great  fortunes  to  Salem.  It  did  furnish  an 
occupation  for  a  seafaring  town,  relieving  the  need  for  some  of 
the  scarce  commodities,  providing  additional  money  to  pay  heavy 
war  taxes,  and  in  general  maintaining  the  morale  so  essential  in 
war  time.  Especially  important  for  the  future  of  Salem's  maritime 
economy,  privateering  developed  a  group  of  hardy  masters  and 
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men  who  were  bred  to  the  danger  and  excitement  of  the  piratical 
chase  and  the  hot  naval  encounter  3  and  it  also  stimulated  the  ship- 
building: industry. 

&  y  ^,     eg, 

Pre-Revolutionary  voyages  had  been  concentrated  on  West  In- 
dian and  European  ports  j  post-Revolutionary  ventures  were 
gradually  extended  to  more  distant  and  exotic  lands :  to  the  strange 
Russian  ports  on  the  Baltic  j  to  India  and  to  China.  Elias  Haskett 
Derby  set  the  pattern  by  sending  the  Grand  Turk  out  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  rum,  cheese,  salt,  sugar,  and  butter  to  be 
exchanged  for  tea  3  then  he  dispatched  her  for  the  Isle  of  France 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  near  Madagascar,  Many  Salem  ships  followed 
into  Eastern  waters,  bringing  home  tea,  coffee,  cinnamon,  camphor, 
gold  dust,  and  finally — most  precious  of  all — feffer.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  smaller  vessels  continued  in  the  routine  Atlantic  trade, 
sailing  north  to  Canada  as  well  as  south  to  the  Southern  States. 

Following  the  Revolution,  the  roster  of  successful  Salem  mer- 
chants contained  only  one  name  familiar  to  the  pre-war  generation 
— Derby.  Other  merchant  families  had  died  out,  gradually  dimin- 
ished, or  were  driven  out  as  Tories,  but  the  House  of  Derby  under 
Richard  Derby's  eldest  son,  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  became  more 
powerful  and  more  prosperous  than  ever.  And  he  developed  an  in- 
terest in  the  arts  and  architecture  perhaps  abetted  by  the  social 
straining  of  his  wife  who  had  an  inclination  to  move  to  larger 
and  larger  houses:  from  the  small  handsomely  proportioned  house 
across  from  Derby  Wharf  built  for  them  by  Richard  Derby  to 
the  larger  more  pretentious  Benjamin  Pickman  House  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  finally  to  the  great  Derby  mansion  on  Essex  Street, 
which,  thought  it  was  torn  down  in  1815,  marked  the  culmination 
of  Salem  domestic  architecture. 

That  Elias  Haskett  Derby  is  remembered  in  Salem  is  indicated 
by  the  following  episode:  Several  Salem  ladies  were  in  a  festive 
mood  one  Saturday  recently.  They  had  just  finished  a  good  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  it  seemed  the  time  for  a  little  quiet  celebrat- 
ing. One  of  them,  who  had  been  born  in  the  South,  remembered 
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the  Kentucky  Derby  was  about  to  be  run  and  said,  "It's  Derby 
Day!  Let's  go  to  the  Hawthorne  Hotel  and  have  a  cocktail!  An- 
other one,  Salem  born  and  bred,  said,  "Oh!  I  hadn't  realized  it 
was  the  birthday  of  Elias  Haskett  Derby!" 

One  of  Derby's  ablest  captains  became  the  leader  of  the  next 
Salem  dynasty.  George  Crowninshield  had  gradually  bought 
shares  in  various  shipping  ventures  so  that  he  had  sufficient  ships 
of  his  own  when  Derby  died,  in  1799,  to  be  the  leading  Salem 
shipowner.  Descended  from  a  German  doctor  who  had  been  in 
Salem  as  early  as  1702,  Captain  George  like  the  other  Crownin- 
shields  was  handsome,  intense,  and  sometimes  belligerent.  He 
even  had  the  temerity  to  dispute  with  Derby,  who  objected  to  the 
length  of  Crowninshield  Wharf,  claiming  that  it  projected  too 
far  into  the  channel — a  contention  that  was  upheld  at  court.  But 
though  Crowninshields  might  lose  lawsuits  to  Derbys,  they  also, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  won  Derbys  in  marriage.  George  Crow- 
ninshield's  mother  was  a  Derby,  and  Elias  Haskett  Derby's  wife 
was  a  Crowninshield.  Within  a  decade  after  Derby's  death  Derby 
Street  was  peopled  with  as  many  Crowninshields  as  Derbys.  The 
Crowninshields,  moreover,  showed  their  ability  not  only  as  cap- 
tains, merchants,  and  yachtsmen  (George,  Jr.  was  an  international 
sensation  as  captain  of  the  first  great  American  yacht,  Cleo-patra's 
Barge) ^  but  also  as  statesmen;  for  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield 
became  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

During  the  Crowninshield  period  other  great  merchants  shared 
the  profits  coming  into  Salem  Harbor.  Richard  Wheatland,  Simon 
Forrester,  Stephen  Phillips,  Joseph  Peabody,  and  William  Gray 
sailed  ships  to  the  Far  East  and  became  rich  in  the  pepper  and 
spice  trade. 

During  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  Salem  and  Essex  County  merchants 
continued  to  trade  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific,  but  as  neutrals 
they  met  with  increasing  difficulties.  For  example,  one  of  Derby's 
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most  spectacular  ships,  the  Mount  Vernon^  a  frigate  type  of  364 
tons,  with  twenty  guns,  a  crew  of  fifty,  and  sporting  a  figurehead 
carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  survived  the  ordeal  of  outsailing 
practically  the  entire  French  fleet.  But  trouble  at  sea  only  whetted 
appetites  used  to  the  rigors  of  privateering.  As  trade  continued 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic  ports,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Orient,  Salem's  prosperity  rose  in  a  resounding  crescendo  until 
the  Embargo  of  1807  and  the  War  of  18 12  marked  the  end  of 
an  era.  Never  thereafter  did  Salem  regain  her  accustomed  domi- 
nance of  the  sea.  Boston  absorbed  the  bulk  of  New  England's 
international  trades.  Larger  and  faster  ships — ships  with  too  much 
draught  for  shallow  Salem  Harbor — replaced  the  Grand  Turk, 
the  Americas,  and  the  Mount  Vernon. 

But  the  wealth  that  had  been  funneling  into  Salem  for  a  century 
did  not  evaporate.  Great  houses — houses  more  splendid  than  any 
Salem  had  known  except  the  late-lamented  Derby  Mansion — con- 
tinued to  spring  up  on  Chestnut  Street  and  around  Washington 
Square.  If  there  was  less  time  spent  on  shipping,  there  was  more 
leisure  for  cultural  pursuits.  Indeed,  the  Essex  Historical  Society 
might  not  have  been  founded  in  1 8  2 1  had  the  lull  in  shipping  not 
given  Essex  County  men  time  to  reflect  and  time  to  collect. 

It  was  true  that  Dr.  William  Bentley,  Salem's  distinguished 
diarist  and  Minister,  had  been  collecting  books  and  pamphlets 
and  manuscripts  for  many  years,  so  that  by  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1 8 19  he  had  the  finest  collection  yet  accumulated  in  Salem.  So 
fine  was  it  that  when  he  died  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  and 
twenty-eight  associates  realized  the  necessity  for  organizing  a 
permanent  depository  for  Essex  County  materials  in  Salem.  It  is 
said  that  they  founded  the  Essex  Historical  Society  for  the  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  saving  Bentley's  treasures  from  the  desecration 
of  foreign  hands.  But  they  were  too  late.  Bentley's  executors  sent 
his  collection  off  to  the  already  well-established  American  An- 
tiquarian Society.  In  the  future,  at  any  rate,  Essex  County  was  to 
have  its  own  historical  society  and  to  be  spared  the  humiliation 
of  having  important  papers  shipped  off  to  the  frontier  at  Worcester. 
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Dr.  Holyoke,  the  guiding  spirit  and  first  president  of  the  new 
society,  possessed  the  mind  and  background  to  be  an  ideal  founder. 
He  was  a  thorough  Harvard  man — two  degrees  and  the  son  of 
the  president.  Although  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  doctors  (is  said  to  have  averaged  over  a  period  of 
seventy-five  years  eleven  professional  visits  a  day),  he  still  had 
time  to  engage  in  countless  other  activities.  His  was  one  of  those 
imaginative  and  energetic  intellects  that,  during  his  long  life  (he 
died  four  months  before  his  one  hundred  and  first  birthday), 
galvanized  innumerable  groups  into  action.  He  was  a  founder  of 
both  of  Salem's  Eighteenth-Century  libraries,  the  Social  and  the 
Philosophical,  as  well  as  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  short,  he  was  precisely  the  person  to  bring  to  the  Essex  His- 
torical Society  a  palpable  sense  of  continuity  with  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  cultural  development  of  Essex  County  and  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

%     % 

Dr.  Holyoke  was  not  the  only  distinguished  man  among  the 
twenty-nine  founders  of  the  new  society.  The  group  included 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  Salem  mathematician,  "who  had  found 
8,000  errors  in  the  best  English  book  on  navigation"  and  whose 
Practical  Navigator  is  still  found  in  the  chartrooms  of  transoceanic 
ships  j  John  Pickering,  lawyer  and  philologist  and  descendant  of 
one  of  Salem's  oldest  families;  Leverett  Saltonstall,  lawyer  and 
future  Mayor  of  Salem;  and  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  United  States 
Senator.  These  in  addition  to  representatives  from  a  dozen  other 
prominent  Essex  County  families — several  of  them  descended 
from  the  great  shipowners  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — made  up 
the  roster  of  the  new  historical  society.  The  constitution  for  the 
society  announced  that  "the  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  pro- 
cure and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  topography,  antiquities 
and  natural,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  County  of  Essex." 

The  minutes  of  the  early  meetings  indicate  that  though  the  new 
organization  did  not  receive  the  coveted  collection  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
accessions — some  of  them  of  great  value — were  soon  recorded,  with 
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thanks  dutifully  transmitted  to  donors.  The  first  object  received 
remains  even  today  one  of  the  Institute's  most  important  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  gift  of  Robert  Brookhouse,  it  was  described  as  an 
ancient  chair  that  had  been  brought  over  from  England  during  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement.  Actually  the  chair  was  undoubtedly 
made  not  in  England  but  in  this  Country,  and  by  the  earliest 
American  cabinetmaker  on  record,  Thomas  Dennis  of  Ipswich. 
Another  important  Seventeenth-Century  acquisition  recorded  that 
first  year  is  the  portrait  of  Governor  John  Leverett,  the  gift  of  a 
trustee  of  the  society,  John  W.  Treadwell.  A  third  acquisition 
referred  to  in  the  first  year's  minutes  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Holyoke, 
which  the  board  commissioned  to  be  painted  by  James  Frothing- 
ham. 

'^     '^ 

Books  and  manuscripts  appear  to  have  been  less  plentiful  than 
objets  d'art,  because  there  is  evidence  that  the  society  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  stimulate  their  acquisition.  It  was  decided 
that  the  trustees  "apply  to  every  Bookseller,  Printer  &  Author  in 
town  &  request  for  the  benefit  of  this  Society — a  copy  of  any 
Pamphlet,  Book  or  Publication,  which  they  may  be  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  for  the  object — the  Society  pledging  themselves  for  their 
safe  keeping."  Finally,  it  was  "resolved — That  the  Society  will 
gratefully  receive  any  donation  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Newspapers 
or  Documents  of  any  description.  .  .  ."  And  no  questions  asked! 
Though  doubtless  wise  at  the  time,  this  is  a  policy  from  which  the 
Essex  Institute  is  still  recuperating.  During  successive  years  there 
are  records  of  important  accessions  for  the  library,  as  in  December 
1827  when  Joseph  Peabody  gave  "a  series  of  volumes  of  the  Salem 
Gazette]  But  the  society  continued  an  aggressive  library  policy, 
appointing  on  numerous  occasions  special  committees  to  solicit  for 
books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  manuscripts.  The  trustees  did 
not  shrink  from  using  even  political  pressure,  for  they  applied  to 
Senator  Silsbee  and  Congressman  Crowninshield,  asking  that  they 
use  their  influence  to  accumulate  for  the  society  government  pub- 
lications in  Washington. 

•^     '^ 

As  the  collections  grew,  a  curator  was  needed,  and  in  September 
1836,  Charles  A.  Andrew  was  elected  to  the  post  of  "Librarian  & 
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Cabinet  Keeper."  He  was  the  son  of  John  Andrew,  builder  of 
the  Andrew-Safford  House,  where  Charles  Andrew  lived.  Curi- 
ously enough  that  house  is  again,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years  later,  the  residence  of  the  Director  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Succeeding  Charles  A.  Andrew  as  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper 
was  a  man  whose  influence  on  historical  and  scientific  organizations 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  comparable  to  Dr.  Holyoke's  in 
the  Eighteenth.  Like  his  predecessor,  Henry  Wheatland  was  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  though  he  never  formally  practised.  He  was 
a  man  reportedly  of  frail  health,  but  his  death  at  eighty-one  and 
the  great  energy  displayed  in  countless  activities  would  belie  such 
a  report.  At  any  rate,  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Wheatland  and 
a  number  of  others  that  towards  the  end  of  1833  there  was  much 
talk  around  Essex  County  of  the  need  for  a  natural  history  society. 
Several  letters  appeared  in  local  papers  favoring  the  proposition. 
On  the  fourth  of  December  a  group  met  at  the  Lafayette  Coffee 
House  in  Salem,  and  the  Natural  History  Society  of  the  County 
of  Essex  became  reality.  (The  name  was  to  be  changed  to  the  Es- 
sex County  Natural  History  Society  by  an  official  act  of  incorpora- 
tion in  1836.) 

'^     '^ 

It  was  an  appropriate  time  to  found  a  scientific  society.  Louis 
Agassiz,  the  great  Swiss-born  naturalist,  later  Harvard  professor, 
had  finished  his  training  in  his  native  country  and  in  Germany. 
He  was  stirring  up  in  Europe  an  enthusiasm  for  natural  history — 
especially  botany  and  geology — that  was  spreading  to  America. 
The  new  society  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  and  announced 
its  intention  "to  promote  more  generally  the  study  of  Natural 
History  in  the  county  of  Essex"  and  "to  procure,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, a  Library  consisting  of  standard  works,  &  a  cabinet  of  speci- 
mens in  Natural  History,  especially  as  complete  a  collection  as 
possible  of  the  Natural  productions  of  Essex  County." 

The  work  of  the  new  society  began  eagerly.  The  initial  em- 
phasis seemed  to  be  on  botany,  and,  before  the  first  year  was  out, 
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the  group  had  sponsored  on  successive  Fridays  during  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn,  fifteen  exhibitions  of  native  plants — espe- 
cially flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Soon  committees  were  at 
work:  Committees  on  Insects  &  Crustacea,  on  Quadrupeds,  on  Na- 
tive Shells,  on  Foreign  Shells,  on  Birds,  on  Fish  &  Amphibia,  on 
Geology  &  Mineralogy,  and  on  the  Preparation  of  skeletons.  Ac- 
quisitions came  in,  too,  without  the  pious  solicitations  of  the  Essex 
Historical  Society.  A  skin  of  a  kangaroo — caught  I  suppose  in  the 
hinterlands  of  Essex  County — and  a  box  of  Chinese  Insects  were 
duly  accepted  for  the  cabinet.  An  albatross  was  presented  by  a 
sea  captain — handstuffed  by  the  said  captain  with  the  fat  removed 
"by  covering  it  with  sawdust  &  using  a  hot  flat  iron."  On  one  oc- 
casion a  rare  type  of  heron  that  had  been  caught  "in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Great  Pasture"  "was  brought  into  the  rooms  alive."  After 
describing  minutely  the  great  bird's  dimensions  and  appearance. 
Dr.  Wheatland  concluded,  "This  bird  has  been  since  put  up  by 
J.  M.  I[ves]  &  is  now  deposited  in  the  Cabinets."  Books  were 
acquired  too — all  of  them  appropriately  scientific,  many  of  them 
actually  purchased. 

'^     '^ 

In  1836,  Dr.  Wheatland,  by  then, the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  new  organization,  indicated  that  he  did  not  fear  even  going 
in  debt  for  the  good  of  the  society: 

New  cabinets  have  been  placed  in  the  room,  in  so  doing  a  debt 
has  been  incurred  as  you  see  by  referring  to  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port— Cabinets  we  must  have,  &  whilst  we  were  having  them 
made,  it  was  best  to  have  them  well  done,  for  the  cheapest  things 
are  always  the  dearest  in  the  end — 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  (17  June  1840)  the  efficient 
doctor  could  report  progress.  The  library  had  grown  from  thirty 
or  forty  volumes  to  over  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  numbers 
of  the  society's  Journal  had  been  published.  The  walls  that  were 
bare  seven  years  before  were  now  lined  "with  cabinets  filled  with 
a  goodly  collection  of  specimens  in  the  various  departments  of 
natural  history."  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  many  fine  exhibits 
of  fruits  and  flowers 
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an  increased  attention  has  gradually  been  given  in  the  laying 
out  of  gardens  ...  &  it  is  now  no  uncommon  sight  to  see,  during 
the  wintery  season  the  windows  of  many  of  our  parlours  &  stores 
filled  with  the  choicest  exotics,  &  during  the  summer  the  plot 
around  &  about  their  dwellings  ornamented  with  the  fragrant 
rose,  the  sweet  scented  honeysuckles,  paeonies,  lilies,  pansies 
&c.  &  last  though  not  least  the  gorgeous  dahlia. 

In  another  annual  report  seven  years  later  (June  1847),  ^^' 
Wheatland  gave  advice  that  sounds  more  like  the  Twentieth  than 
the  Nineteenth  Century:  "It  is  best  for  us  to  do  something — we 
must  keep  ourselves  before  the  public — &  let  it  be  known  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home  that  we  are  alive  &  striving  as  far  as  lieth  in  our 
power  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  we  were  organized." 

It  must  have  been  apparent  to  Dr.  Wheatland,  who  was  active 
in  both  societies,  that  the  natural  history  group  was  the  one  that 
was  alive  and  striving.  It  was  popular  and  democratic  and  looked 
to  all  men  for  support,  as  the  notice  for  one  of  the  annual  reports 
had  put  it:  "Friends  of  Science  and  Lovers  of  Nature,  one  and  all, 
are  respectfully  invited  to  join  the  Society."  It  charged  no  initia- 
tion fee  for  membership,  whereas  the  mere  act  of  j  oining  the  his- 
torical society  cost  $10.00.  It  looked  to  the  future,  the  age  of  sci- 
ence and  industry,  the  new  era  of  initiative  and  adventure,  while 
the  historical  society  preserved  the  past,  the  glorious  golden  age 
of  the  East  Indiaman  and  the  privateer.  But  Dr.  Wheatland  re- 
spected the  past  as  well  as  the  future,  knowing  that  future  develop- 
ments should  be  securely  based  on  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  history.  History  is  implicit  in  natural  history.  The  two  form 
integral  parts  of  one  continuum.  Just  as  all  was  history  so  all  was 
science.  Surely  it  was  fitting  and  logical  for  the  two  societies  to 
merge.  ^     ^ 

In  December  1 847,  it  was  reported  unofficially  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Essex  Historical  Society  "that  an  arrangement  might  probably 
be  made  with  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  for  the 
use  of  part  of  their  hall."  Both  societies  appointed  committees, 


which  met  twice  during  the  month  and  recommended  union.  The 
name  for  the  new  organization  was  a  topic  for  discussion.  Should 
the  society  be  described  as  scientific  or  historical?  "Essex  Institute" 
was  the  laconic  selection. 

'^     '^ 

The  Essex  Institute,  with  its  grasp  of  the  past  and  its  vision  of 
the  future  was  surely  the  ideal  society  for  survival  in  an  age  al- 
ready dedicated  to  science  and  industry,  an  era  when  the  economic 
focus  had  shifted,  as  Morison  has  said,  from  wharf  to  waterfall, 
when  ancient  Salem,  Gloucester,  and  Newburyport  were  rapidly 
being  supplanted  by  new  Lynn,  Haverhill,  and  Lawrence,  when  the 
tiny  spindle  had  become  more  potent  than  the  great  sail.  But  al- 
though it  was  science  that  kindled  the  popular  imagination,  the  his- 
torical function  of  the  new  organization  was  not  neglected.  Books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers  were  added  regularly  if  unsystemati- 
cally,  to  the  library.  There  were  volumes  of  Plutarch,  books  on  Ro- 
man antiquity,  and  many  Seventeenth-  and  Eighteenth-Century 
English  books  that  bore  little  relationship  to  Essex  County  and 
New  England  J  but  there  were  also  a  surprising  number  of  books 
concerned  with  local  history  as  well  as  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
by  the  bundle.  From  time  to  time,  there  is  even  record  of  manu- 
scripts being  added  to  the  collections,  though  few  were  considered 
worthy.  By  1 852,  it  was  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  that 

the  Institute  has  been  enabled  to  complete  very  nearly  the  files 
of  the  Annual  and  other  Reports  of  several  of  the  literary,  scien- 
tific, educational,  missionary,  charitable,  and  other  societies  j  the 
Catalogues  and  other  publications  of  our  Colleges,  especially 
those  of  New  England  j  also  files  of  our  local  newspapers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scientific  department  was  not  idle.  Speci- 
mens and  curiosities — the  more  exotic  the  better — were  pouring 
into  the  Cabinets:  a  female  wildcat,  a  malformed  chicken,  horns 
and  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  a  large  antelope,  skulls  of  a  young  male 
and  an  adult  chimpanzee,  skull  and  skin  of  a  leopard,  earbones 
of  a  hump-backed  whale,  "Specimen  of  a  fibrous  Sheath  Surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  large  leaves  of  the  Coacoa-nut  tree,  that  pre- 
vents them  from  being  easily  broken  off  when  young,"  coins  from 
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an  Egyptian  tomb,  "Specimen  in  Spirit  of  a  cucumber  from  Buenos 
Ayres,"  etc.  Flower  shows  continued,  though  they  were  less  popu- 
lar than  they  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  natural  history 
society.  ^     ^ 

The  new  and  spectacular  activities  of  the  natural  history  division 
were  the  microscofe  shows  and  the  field  trips.  Microscope  demon- 
strations sometimes  attracting  as  many  as  three  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  were  held  evenings  in  Hamilton  Hall,  where  were 
assembled  twenty-five  to  fifty  microscopes  of  every  conceivable 
type,  on  which  the  audience  could  inspect  specimens  and  where 
they  could  listen  to  learned  comment  from  distinguished  men, 
sometimes  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  himself.  After  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned,  supper  and  music  were  sometimes  provided. 
During  the  Summer,  all-day  field  meetings  were  held  at  various 
interesting  localities  about  the  county.  (In  all,  some  sixty-eight 
sites  were  visited.)  The  most  enthusiastic  would  set  off  from  Sa- 
lem on  foot  or  by  morning  train — half  price  for  the  occasion — 
for  Manchester  or  Gloucester  or  Newburyport  or  Andover.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  destination,  they  would  be  welcomed  by 
local  committees  that  would  guide  them  about  the  countryside, 
where  they  would  collect  geological  and  biological  specimens  to 
be  discussed  later.  Among  the  favorite  excursions  were  those  to 
Prides  Crossing  and  Beverly  Farms,  where  the  participants  would 
marvel  as  much  at  the  handsome  summer  homes  ("admiring  the 
taste  and  comfort  with  which  wealth  surrounds  itself  in  such  situa- 
tions") as  at  the  fascinating  flora  and  fauna.  After  lunch  the  whole 
group,  augmented  by  late  arrivals  from  Salem  and  other  parts  of 
the  county,  would  assemble,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred 
strong,  for  the  official  meeting.  After  reading  of  minutes,  announce- 
ment of  donations  to  the  Library  and  the  Cabinets,  there  followed 
a  learned  discussion  of  the  scientific  and  even  historical  aspects  of 
the  locality.  Probably  the  most  spectacular,  though  hardly  the 
most  productive,  of  these  meetings  was  the  one  held  on  Salem 
Neck,  20  August  1863,  at  which  approximately  two  thousand  put 
in  an  appearance.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  field  meeting 
was  not  the  impressive  popular  support,  but  the  way  it  focused  at- 
tention on  Essex  County  itself.  There  is  a  correlation,  I  believe, 
between  the  field-meeting  device  and  the  acquisition  policy.  Dr. 
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Richard  H.  Wheatland,  nephew  of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  and 
himself  the  Cabinet  Keeper  of  the  Institute,  emphasized  at  field 
meetings  the  importance  of  accumulating  "a  complete  suite  of 
specimens  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  indigenous 
to  our  county." 

'^     ^ 

In  1859,  th^  historical  division  began  an  activity  that  was  to 
be  even  more  significant  to  the  Institute  than  the  field  meetings. 
The  first  number  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  ap- 
peared in  April  of  that  year — an  event  that  seems  to  have  passed 
unnoticed  both  in  the  published  Proceedings  and  in  the  manuscript 
records  of  the  society.  The  new  publication — today  the  second 
oldest  historical  quarterly  in  the  Country — announced  in  an  in- 
troductory section  that  "it  is  proposed  to  issue,  occasionally,  as 
circumstances  may  permit,  a  serial  publication.  .  .  ."  The  first 
number  contained  interesting  letters,  one  of  them  written  shortly 
after  Leslie's  Retreat,  a  series  of  abstracts  of  wills  and  inventories, 
a  curious  indenture  between  a  master  and  a  servant,  records  con- 
cerned with  the  purchase  of  a  Negro  slave  girl  in  Salem  in  1732, 
reprints  of  early  pauper  notices,  and,  finally,  a  twenty-one  page 
installment  of  the  "Narrative  of  the  Piracy,  and  Plunder  of  the 
Ship  Friendship^  of  Salem,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  in 
February  1831,  and  the  Massacre  of  part  of  her  Crew:  Also,  Her 
Re-capture  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Malay  Pirates."  The  number 
closed  with  four  pages  of  advertisements.  The  new  journal  was 
sufficiently  well  received  for  the  second  number  to  appear  a  month 
later.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  five  issues  had  been  printed.  It 
took  several  years  of  sporadic  publication  before  the  Collections 
was  put  on  a  regular  quarterly  basis. 

In  1867,  occurred  an  event  that  was  to  crystallize  the  purposes 
and  aims  of  the  Essex  Institute.  George  Peabody,  Essex  County 
man  from  Danvers,  had  become  an  international  banker,  powerful 
enough  to  compete  with  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds.  With  a 
record  of  munificent  gifts  since  the  middle  of  the  century,  he  had 
also  become  the  first  great  American  philanthropist,  spiritual  pro- 
genitor of  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Fords.  Some  of  the  trustees 
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of  the  Essex  Institute  approached  Mr.  Peabody  for  help  with  their 
scientific  work.  As  a  result,  Peabody  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  trustees,  including  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Institute, 
the  sum  of  $140,000  "for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  Useful 
Knowledge  in  the  County  of  Essex,"  designating  that  they  should 
purchase  the  East  India  Marine  Hall  and  that  they  should  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  agreements  with  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute. The  trustees  organized  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science 
(now  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem),  and  they  managed  to 
transfer  to  this  organization  all  of  the  scientific  collections  of  the 
Institute,  thus  restricting  the  Essex  Institute  to  the  historical  field. 
In  effect,  Peabody's  gift  reestablished  the  old  dichotomy  between 
history  and  science — a  division  that  was  to  become  inevitable  with 
the  future  development  of  technology. 

Though  deprived  of  its  scientific  energies,  the  Essex  Institute 
continued  the  physical  expansion  that  had  begun  the  year  follow- 
ing its  organization  with  the  purchase  in  1849  o^  Ship  Rock,  a 
geological  curiosity  in  Peabody.  Eight  years  later,  after  having 
rented  rooms  in  various  parts  of  town,  the  Institute  acquired,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  the  use  of  part  of  Plummer  Hall,  the  Salem 
Athenaeum's  fine  new  building.  In  1865,  the  timbers  of  what 
may  have  been  the  first  Quaker  Meetinghouse  (1688)  were 
erected  in  the  backyard.  Twenty-two  years  later,  the  Library  and 
Museum  having  outgrown  their  share  of  Plummer  Hall,  the  trus- 
tees purchased  the  large  Daland  House  next  door.  In  1 907,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  Institute  acquired,  in  addition,  all  of  Plummer 
Hall.  At  last  there  was  space  for  display  and  storage  of  the  col- 
lections. A  year  later,  came  the  moving  of  the  Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury John  Ward  House  to  land  that  had  been  purchased  on  Brown 
Street  at  the  back  of  the  main  buildings,  and,  two  years  later,  a 
Lynn  shoe  shop  was  also  moved  to  that  area.  In  19 14,  with  the 
construction  of  the  fireproof  addition  to  the  Library,  the  basic 
buildings  of  the  Institute  were  the  same  as  today.  Additional  real 
estate  was  added  in  1 9 1 7  with  the  purchase  of  the  Peirce-Nichols 
House  (1782)  on  Federal  Street  and  the  construction  of  a  small 
annex  to  the  museum.  In  1933,  came  the  gift  of  the  fine  Federalist 
Pingree  House  (1804)  from  the  heirs  of  David  Pingree.  Another 
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handsome  building,  the  Andrew-Safford  House  (1818) — now  the 
residence  of  the  Director — was  purchased  in  1947.  And  this  year, 
1957,  came  the  purchase  of  the  business  property  on  the  corner  of 
Essex  Street  and  Washington  Square,  West,  including  all  of  the 
ground  between  the  Pingree  and  the  Safford  houses. 

«^       raj 

In  the  one  hundred  and  nine  years  since  its  incorporation  in  its 
present  form,  the  Essex  Institute  has  grown  considerably.  The 
collections  of  the  Museum  have  developed  from  the  few  cabinets 
of  stuffed  animals  and  miscellaneous  relics  of  antiquity  inherited 
from  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  into  an  extensive 
historical  and  artistic  collection  includins^  in  addition  to  three  hand- 
somely  furnished  exhibition  houses,  representative  of  the  three 
centuries  of  Essex  County  history,  notable  collections  of  portraits, 
costumes,  furniture,  ceramics,  silver,  and  commonplace  relics  of 
the  past — everything  from  buttons  and  coins  to  ploughs  and  sew- 
ing machines.  The  resources  of  the  Library  have  likewise  grown 
from  the  volumes  accumulated  sporadically  by  the  Essex  Histori- 
cal Society  into  an  impressive  reference  and  research  collection 
numbering  more  than  500,000  books  and  pamphlets  and  millions 
of  manuscripts.  The  Library  offers  outstanding  collections  of  early 
American  books,  genealogy,  and  New  England  history,  particularly 
Essex  County  history  and  culture.  There  are  special  collections  of 
Essex  County  imprints  and  authors,  and  of  newspapers — ^virtually 
all  that  have  been  printed  in  Salem  and  most  of  those  from  Essex 
County.  In  addition,  there  are  fine  collections  of  New  England 
directories,  books  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  and  also  a  most  re- 
markable set  of  early  American  broadsides.  The  manuscript  section 
has  an  extensive  collection  of  business  papers,  general  and  mari- 
time, log  books,  journals,  and  diaries.  Among  the  rarities  are  both 
the  Sheffield  Patent — dated  1623,  three  years  before  the  founding 
of  Salem — and  one  of  the  two  original  versions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts-Bay Charter  of  1628/29. 

In  many  ways,  the  Publications  Department  complements  both 
the  Museum  and  the  Library,  since  it  sees  into  print  documents, 
articles,  and  books  relating  to  the  Institute's  various  collections. 
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Quarterly  it  continues  to  publish  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections  articles  related  to  the  history  and  culture  of  Essex 
County.  Occasionally  it  has  published  appropriate  books  like  the 
following:  Catalogue  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute  (1936), 
The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  4  vols.  (1905-19 14),  Fiske  Kim- 
ball's Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire^  Carver  (1940).  It  also  has  printed 
the  vital  records  of  forty  towns  in  Massachusetts,  genealogies  of 
thirty-nine  Essex  County  families,  and  early  records  of  the  Probate 
and  Quarterly  Courts.  At  present,  it  is  engaged  in  completing  an 
exhaustive  general  index  to  the  Historical  Collections,  two  vol- 
umes of  which  have  appeared  and  a  third  of  which  is  at  press. 

Current  activities  of  the  Institute  include  many  things  in  addi- 
tion to  publishing.  We  sponsor  each  Autumn  a  lecture  series  or- 
ganized about  some  basic  topic — year  before  last  it  was  Seven- 
teenth- and  Eighteenth-Century  domestic  architecture  and  furnish- 
ing; last  year  the  same  topic  was  continued  into  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries.  We  also  feature  a  series  of  special  ex- 
hibitions on  appropriate  themes.  And  occasionally — as  a  modern 
equivalent  of  the  old  field  meeting — we  sponsor  special  anniver- 
sary celebrations.  By  far  the  most  important  in  recent  years  was 
the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Salem's  great 
architect,  Samuel  Mclntire,  which  took  place  on  the  weekend  of 
May  1 1-12,  1957.  On  this  occasion,  there  gathered  at  the  Institute 
and  at  Hamilton  Hall  some  three  hundred  people  distinguished 
in  the  antiquarian,  academic,  and  museum  fields.  They  came  from 
as  far  away  as  New  York,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  California,  to  hear  a  symposium  of  papers  and  a 
lecture  by  experts  in  various  aspects  of  Mclntire's  achievement 
and  to  listen  to  a  concert  of  music  of  Mclntire's  period.  (The  sym- 
posium and  lecture  will  be  published  in  a  special  double  issue  of 
the  quarterly.)  The  experts  joined  the  general  public — approxi- 
mately a  thousand  in  all — in  a  tour  of  fifteen  Mclntire  buildings, 
as  well  as  a  visit  to  the  special  Mclntire  exhibit. 

The  Mclntire  Bicentennial  Celebration  combined  eloquently 
the  two  basic  purposes  of  the  Essex  Institute — the  popular  one, 
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originating  with  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  and 
the  esoteric,  derived  from  the  Essex  Historical  Society.  For  the 
festival  served  the  ^public  with  house  tour,  lecture,  and  concert, 
and  the  scholar  with  symposium  and  publication. 

In  the  future,  the  Essex  Institute  will,  I  believe,  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  economy  of  Essex  County.  An 
historical  organization  has  merely  tangential  value  to  a  mercantile 
and  industrial  society  like  Salem  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  But  Salem  and  Essex  County  today  are  no  longer  domi- 
nated by  shipowners  and  manufacturers.  We  have  in  the  past  run 
the  gamut  from  sails  to  spindles  j  we  are  today  making  the  transi- 
tion from  spindles  to  shrines.  Essex  County  is  the  quintessence, 
the  microcosm,  of  New  England  and  American  History!  Here,  in 
America's  most  historic  County,  are  preserved  "in  weathered  clap- 
board and  priceless  document"  the  relics  of  three  centuries.  Schol- 
ars have  pioneered  in  pilgrimage  to  our  shrines  j  others  will  fol- 
low in  increasing  numbers  until  our  economy  has  been  transformed. 
Alert  to  the  tenor  of  the  times,  the  Board  of  the  Institute  already 
has  immersed  itself  in  study  of  our  aims  and  our  purposes,  that  it 
may,  with  the  help  of  engineers,  architects,  and  philosophers,  de- 
velop future  plans  worthy  of  our  heritage. 

The  End 

"Actorum  Metnores  simul 
afectamus  Agenda!" 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  Essex  Institute  0/  Salem ^  was  delivered  at  the 
"^957  Governor  Dummer  Luncheon"  of  The  New- 
comen Society  in  North  America ^  held  at  the  Governor 
Dummer  Academy^  in  South  By  field  ^  Massachusetts  y 
U.S.A.,  on  July  11  y  igs7-  I^^-  Merrill,  the  guest  of 
honor y  was  introduced  by  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Pro- 
fessional Trustee  of  Boston;  Councillor  of  the  Essex 
Institute;  Mem^ber  of  the  New  England  CoTnmitteey 
in  American  Newcomen.  The  luncheon  was  presided 
over  by  the  Senior  Vice-President  for  North 
America,  in  this  international  Society. 
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"Salem  in  the  past  has  run  the  gamut  from  sails  to 
spindles }  today  we  are  making  the  transition  from  spin- 
dles to  shrines.  Essex  County  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
quintessence,  the  microcosm,  of  New  England  and 
American  History.  Here,  in  America's  most  historic 
County,  are  preserved  4n  weathered  clapboard  and 
priceless  document'  the  relics  of  three  centuries." 

— Walter  M.  Merrill 
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Salem  and  Essex  County  in  Massachusetts  have^  in 
themselves ^  been  a  "Treasury  of  American  Beginnings.'*^ 
Since  1626 y  the  Port  of  Salem j  once  outstriffing  Boston^ 
has  made  history  in  commercey  tradey  and  navigation.  In 
early  daysy  the  name  of  Salem  and  the  house  flags  of 
SaleTn  shi-p  owners  were  symbols  of  American  Commerce 
itself — known  especially  in  the  Far  East!  In  what  you 
have  read  in  these  fages  is  the  life-story  of  the  famous 
Essex  Institute  of  Salem.  Typically  is  it  a  nar- 
rative rich  in  Am^erica^s  own  History! 
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THE    NEWCOMEN    SOCIETY 

in  Nor(h  America 

MORE  THAN  30  years  ago,  the  late  L,  F.  Loree  (1858-1940)  of  Neu? 
York,  then  dean  of  American  railroad  f residents,  established  a  grouf 
now  known  as  ''^American  Nezvcomen"  and  interested  in  Material  His- 
tory, as  distinguished  from  folitical  history.  Its  objectives  center  in  the  beginnings, 
growth,  development,  cojitributions,  and  influence  of  Industry,  Transportation, 
Communication,  the  Utilities,  Mining,  Agriculture,  Banking,  Finance,  Economics, 
Insurance,  Education,  Invention,  and  the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical 
fields.  In  short,  the  background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are 
contributing  to  the  frogress  of  Mankind. 

The  Nezvcomen  Society  in  Noi'th  America  is  a  voluntary  association,  with 
headquarters  in  Uwchlan  Townshif,  Chester  County,  within  the  fox-hunting 
countryside  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  32  miles  West  of  the  City  of  Philadelfhia. 
Here  also  is  located  The  Thomas  N  ewcoTnen  Library,  a  reference  collection  of  en 
for  research  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  Society  devotes  at- 
tention. 

Meetings  m'e  held  throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  across  Canada 
at  which  Newcomen  Addresses  are  f resented  by  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  manuscrifts  represent  a  broadest  coverage  of  fhases  of  Material  History 
involved,  both  American  and  Canadian. 

The  affroach  in  most  cases  has  been  a  life-story  of  corforate  organizations, 
interpreted  through  the  ambitimis,  the  successes  and  failures,  and  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  those  fioneers  whose  efforts  laid  the  foundations  of  the  f ar- 
ticular enterprise. 

The  Society's  name  ferfetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  N ewcomen 
( 1663-1729 ),  the  British  fioneer,  whose  valuable  contributions  in  imfrovements 
to  the  newly  invented  Steam-  Engine  brought  him  lasting  faTne  in  the  field  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Newcomen  Engines,  whose  feriod  of  use  was  from  1712 
to  1775,  faved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution.  N ewcomen' s  inventive 
genius  f  receded  by  m,ore  than  50  years  the  brilliant  work  in  Steam,  by  the  world- 
famous  James  Watt. 

%  % 

Members  of  American  'N e=wcomen,  ivhen  in  Europe,  are  invited 
by  the  Dartmouth  'N ewcomen  Association  to  visit  the  home  of 
Thomas  Newcomen  at  Dartm-outh  in  South  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, inhere  the  festival  of  '^Newcomen  Day"  is  celebrated 
each    year    on    the    anniversary,    August     i6th,    of    his    death. 


"The  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity, 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  present 
and  its  promise  for  the  future." 

-LIEUTENANT   GENERAL   JAMES   G.    HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.M.,  LL.D.,  U.S.   ARMY    (rET.) 

(1866-I947) 

Late  tAmerican  (sTileinber  of  Council  at  London 
The  D^ezucomen  Society  of  England 
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